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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 


—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’—Cowper, 





“NOW THEN, IN WITH YOU; REMEMBER THERE ARE SHARKS IN THESE SEAs.”’ 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE BUSHER’S STORY, 

“Tt is rather better than fifteen years since I left 
Liverpool in the good ship ‘ Wellington.’ She was 
4 poor tub of a thing, could neither ‘run’ nor ‘beat,’ 
and she stunk of molasses enough to knock you 
down, and swarmed with cockroaches into the bar- 
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gain. She was, in short, ‘a sugar ship’ bound to 
Jamaica. We started in a gale of wind, which, 
being as fair as it could blow, helped us on our way 
famously. By the time we reached the Azores, 
the gale had pretty well blown itself out: another 
week, and we were in ‘the trades.’ 

“ Ah! those famous trade winds, what a blessing 
they are! After knocking about in the gale, at one 
moment pitched head-foremost down into the depths 
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below—at another, tossed up on the top of a tre- 
mendous wave; shivering and shaking with cold, 
drenched by the rain, and soused by the sea, with- 
out a blink of the sun for the best part of a week 
—what a blessing it was, I say, to find one’s self 
gliding smoothly along for days and days, with just 
enough breeze to fill the sails, without altering our 
course, or starting a tack or a sheet—‘ the blue 
above and the blue below,’ as the old song says. It 
was glorious weather; and, although towards the 
end of October, we were all glad enough to exchange 
our pilot-coats and nor’westers fur white jackets 
and straw hats. 

“ We had six passengers on board: two young 
men of the name of Perkins, going out as book- 
keepers; Mrs. Bedford and a daughter just grown 
up; a young man of the name of Andrews, and 
myself. 

“Mrs. Bedford was the wife of a merchant in 
Kingston ; Arthur Andrews was an ensign in the 
—th, at that time in Jamaica; and I was coming 
out here as book-keeper at Smiling Valley, where 
I have been ever since. 

“ Ellen Bedford was a beautiful girl—tall, grace- 
ful, and lady-like. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
we four young men were all charmed with her the 
first day she made her appearance on deck, which 
was not till after the gale had subsided. In this 
she was quite right, I think; no amount of per- 
sonal charms could stand their ground against the 
ravages of sea-sickness. 

“We were all ready to jump down each other’s 
throats a dozen times a day, as to who should sit by 
her at dinner, at breakfast, at supper; who should 
accompany her in her walk on deck; who should 
fetch her work, her book, etcetera, etcetera. We 
could not all be continually with her, as we each 
wanted to be; and as for any one ceding his right, 
or rather, what he considered his right, it wasn’t 
thought of: we were all far too selfish for that. 

“So things went on for nearly a month—Mrs. 
Bedford always smiling, and civiltoallofus. ‘She 
was so much obliged for the care we took of her 
dear daughter,’ she said ; especially civil and polite 
she was to me, and to the two Perkins: to Arthur 
Andrews she scarcely spoke, so little indeed that I 
quite felt for iim sometimes; for he was as atten- 
tive to Ellen as we were, and deserved, I thought, 
quite as much praise from the old lady. He, how- 
ever, did not seem to feel the neglect in the least. 
Ha! ha! what a blind fool I was, to be sure. 

“We had made a capital passage, considering 
the old tub we were in, so far; but now the wind 
failed us altogether, and for six days we never had 
steerage way onthe ship. Round and round on her 
heel she slowly swung, according to the currents, 
but never a foot did she forge ahead for six days. 
Have you ever been becalmed for a week in 68° W. 
long., and between 18° and 20° N. Lat. ?—in 
short, off the Island of St. Domingo, or Hayti? If 
you have, you can possibly remember how the sun 
set all awnings at defiance; how it beat through 
everything, and burnt up everything; how the 
pitch stuck to your feet as you walked the deck, 
in spite of ‘wet swabs’ and buckets of water; 
how you were forced below when the sun was 
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vertical, its grilling heat being too great for human 
nature to withstand; and how you were half stifled 
for air when you took refuge in the cabin. 

“Did you ever hear this story before, Mat?” 
asked the busher. 

“ Well, no, I never did, it’s new to me, I own; but 
when does the shark make his appearance ?” 

“ He'll come soon enough—soon enough ; “Hech, 
sirs! I dinna ken why or wherefore I tell ye this 
tale. But it’s lain on my heart heavy and cauld— 
heavy and cauld this many a year; and without 
knowing why, I somehow feel urged on to tell it; 
some inveesible agency is at work within me.” 
Here the busher wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, and refreshed himself from the rummer 
by his side. 

“It’s a painful an’ a sad tale,” he continued; 
“deed is it. I know you did no’ mean to hurt my 
feelings, Mac, when you talked awhile ago of Ellen 
Bedford sitting by my side; but, long as it is since it 
all happened, I canna yet bear tojoke about it. At 
the time I am speaking of, I would have given all 
I was worth to have Ellen sitting by my side for 
life.” 

The busher’s lips trembled, and a shadow passed 
over his face as he spoke. None of us had any 
idea how strongly he felt on the subject, or how 
dear to him Ellen Bedford had been. “ Dinna say 
another word about it; it was all my own fault; how 
could ye ken that my heart had been sair? but 
now ye ken the ins an’ the outs, an’ I can get on 
mair at my ease. Well, where was I? Ah, I re- 
-member, opposite Port au Prince, the capital town 
of Hayti. We were fully thirty miles from the 
land, but the white houses could be plainly seen 
glimmering in the sunshine; and the lofty grey 
peaks of Cibao were easily distinguished in the 
clear atmosphere; ay, and even the aromatic scent 
of the tropical plants was wafted across that long 
distance of salt water; and as we sat on deck in 
the cool of the evening, after the sun was down, 
the smell of the citron groves and pimento walks 
was sweet beyond anything you can imagine. 
Every night that we went to bed we sighed for a 
breeze; ay, for a gale o’ wind, right in our teeth 
too, sooner than none atall. Anything better than 
the dead calm, the utter stagnation of sea and air 
which surrounded us. As for the sea itself, it 
seemed as though it were flooded with oil; not 4 
bubble, not a break in the smooth surface, whicl 
stretched far and wide on every side. It was not 
positively still; the sea is never quite at rest ; waves 
there were none, but a long even swell rose ‘ and fell 
gently, slowly, almost imperceptibly, on the bosom 
of the slumbering ocean. You call it hot amongss 
the sugar-canes here, and so it is: there is no gain- 
saying that; but ‘ hot’ is no name for the intolerable 
heat we suffered during that calm. The deck was 
scorched with the heat; our feet were scorched 
with walking on it; our brains were burnt up, and 
our faces blistered by the fiery furnace which raged 
overhead. And so we prayed for a gale of wind; 
and every morning when I awoke, I looked out of 
the open port. I “slept in a cot swung close toa 
port, which, let me say, for the benefit of the inex- 





perienced at sea, is a far more comfortable berth 
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than a standing bed on board ship. I looked out 
of my port in the vain hope of seeing a ripple; day 
after day I listened for the wash of the water, and 
looked for a ruffle on the surface, and day by day I 
was disappointed. 

“ But even amidst all this discomfort, we had our 
enjoyments; and indeed it is always so, if we would 
but perceive and acknowledge it. We are all ready 
enough to remark and remember the disappoint- 
ments and disasters of life, but how speedily we 
forget and how greatly we undervalue the blessings 
and pleasures which surround us. 

“As soon as the sun had gone down in a blaze 
of glory, mingling sea and sky together in one 
universal halo of purple and gold, utterly impos- 
‘sible to describe, we all assembled upon deck to 
enjoy the cool evening air and the refreshing dark- 
ness. May be that is an unusual term to apply to 
the night; but let me tell you that, after the glare 
of the sun and the glare of the sea during the live- 
long day, ‘ darkness’ was as refreshing to the eyes 
as ever was draught of water to a thirsty soul. 

“When I say ‘ darkness,’ I don’t mean ‘ dark- 
ness,’ but absence of sunlight. The heavens were 
studded with myriads of stars, and the moon raised 
her disk above the horizon, en route for her ap- 
pointed place in the sky, from whence she would 
rule the night in her simple and silvery majesty— 
the clear light reflected, as in a thousand mirrors, 
upon the shadowy waters. 

“You smile to hear me employ poetical lan- 
guage; you did na think the auld busher kenned 
onything beyond corn-cobs and sugar-canes. You 


canna fancy onything but broad Scotch coming out 


0 his mouth; an’ still less can ye fancy ony warm 
and tender feelin’ gain’ intil his auld heart. But 
gin I tauld ye the tale in my ain tongue, ye’d no’ 
compreheend it; and as for feelin’s, dinna judge of 
‘em by features: my word for’t, mony a rugged 
husk has a soft heart.” 

Gordon again stopped. He really seemed to 
want courage to proceed, and evidently delayed the 
dénouement of the narrative—so evidently that we 
begged he would hold hard, as the memories he 
was recalling appeared painful to him. But he 
shook his head. ‘“ He had rather go on—he had a 
reason for telling the tale.” 

He was a very singular man: I had always 
thought so. Rough of speech and rugged of form 
as he usually appeared, he could be both gentle in 
manner and pleasing in appearance. I say “ pleas- 
ing in appearance” advisedly. The tone of his 
voice did not turn his red hair black, or metamor- 
phose his coarse mouth and broad nose into Grecian 
models of classical excellence; but it did soften his 
features. The affection in his heart would shine in 
his eyes, tremble on his lips, and entirely alter the 
‘xpression, naturally harsh, of his whole counte- 
nance. This I had seen dozens of times when he 
spoke to or looked at Mac, for whom he had, evi- 
dently, the greatest regard. But most assuredly I 
had not suspected him of having suffered much from 
the “tender passion,” though why I thought this 
it would have puzzled me to have said. It would 
have puzzled me, because I should have shirked 

question, as one naturally does when it is an 
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inconvenient one, that is, when, to answer truly, it 
tells against one’s self. How foolish, how absurd, 
nay, how impertinent it is for a smooth-faced boy, 
scarcely out of his teens, with a countenance inno- 
cent alike of cares and hairs, to fancy that a hard- 
featured man of five-and-forty could never have 
been an object of affection to some fond and gentle 
heart. “A hard-featured man” is frequently made 
of more sterling stuff than a soft-featured monkey. 
But enough of this. Digressions are generally 
voted nuisances, 

The busher having silenced all our objections to 
his proceeding with his story, re-commenced as 
follows :— 

“Tt was on just such a night as I have faintly 
and most imperfectly attempted to describe, that 
we were all assembled upon the deck of the ‘ Wel- 
lington.’ Mrs. Bedford was knitting; she could 
knit as well by moonlight as by candlelight, or, for 
the matter of that, without any light at all, I believe. 
Her usual smile of content was on her ‘take it easy’ 
countenance. That term suits so exactly the ex- 
pression of her placid face, that I cannot but use 
it. Ellen was talking and laughing with Robert 
and James Perkins. Arthur Andrews was leaning 
over the side, ‘whistling for a wind;’ and I was 
looking at Ellen under the pleasing delusion that 
no one saw me. Presently I arose and strolled 
towards the spot where Andrews was standing, 
still whistling, apparently with an unoccupied mind 
and a heart at ease. Arthur Andrews was dark, 
tall, and handsome; he was also clever and agree- 
able. To none of these advantages could either of 
the Perkinses or myself lay the slightest claim; I 
was not the hard-grained chap in those days that 
I am now; sun and sorrow have burnt and seamed 
my face since then; but I was never a beauty ora 
wit: and as to the two Perkinses, they were both of 
them thick-set ungainly fellows, and as stupid as 
owls—worse, for they were always giggling, which 
owls are not. It was, therefore, not surprising 
that at first starting Arthur should have distanced 
us all hollow. Ellen evidently and unmistakably 
liked him the best: how could she help it? He 
had it all his own way: we three blockheads still 
fluttered about her like moths round a candle. 
It’s an old threadbare simile, I know, but there is 
no better one invented that I ever heard of. 

“ «What are you looking at, Arthur?’ I said. 

“¢ Sharks,’ he replied; ‘don’t you see them ?” 

“TIT saw there was something moving in the 
water close to the side of the vessel, but I could 
not see what it was: I said so. 

“* Look more attentively, and you will see their 
fins and tails—there! there! can’t you see them 
now ?” 

“His exclamations brought the others to his 
side, all except Ellen; where was she? ha! I 
caught sight of the skirt of her white dress as she 
disappeared below. My heart beat loud and fast; 
now was my time, when they were all watching 
the sharks. 

“T hurried down the companion-ladder; I 
turned my head as I descended, hoping that I 
had managed to slip away unperceived. Ellen had 
gone to her cabin, no doubt; I must wait. _Pre- 
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sently I heard her cabin door open, and footsteps 
approaching; it was too dark to distinguish fea- 
tures, but the figure was enough. She came quite 
close to me; she was going on deck again. 

“ ¢ Ellen,’ I whispered. 

“* Who's there? Is that you, Arthur?’ she said 
softly. 

“ Oh fool, that I was, not even then to have my 
eyes opened. 

“T was preparing to follow her, when a hand 
was laid on my shoulder. I started violently. 

“¢ Who is that?’ I cried. 

“** Gordon,’ said a voice in my ear, which at once 
I knew was Arthur’s, ‘I have seen your attention 
to Ellen, and it is only frank to tell you that she 
is engaged to me. For reasons unnecessary to ex- 
plain to you, we thought it advisable to keep our 
engagement a secret at present.’ 

“ T shall leave you to imagine my feelings on this 
announcement. My heart grew chill, and all my 
dreams of bliss vanished. What I said to Arthur 
at the moment I know not, if indeed I said any- 
thing. But his generous spirit had attached me 
to him, and I felt that he had acted kindly as well 
as frankly in telling me how matters stood. I 
needed not to explain to him that if I had given 
him any uneasiness, it was unconsciously on my 
part. The warm grasp of his hand knit me the 
more to him in true friendship. 

“T had no heart to go on deck again that night, 
so I turned in.” 

Again Gordon made a long pause, and in silent 
sympathy we waited till he again spoke :— 

“ Now I will just finish my story, that is, if you 
are not tired of it—though the end will soon come, 
soon come now.” 

We declared that we were on the tip-toe of expect- 
ation and eagerness for the dénouement, but begged 
he would not go onif it distressed him. We said 
this, because it was evident that he was deeply af- 
fected, in spite of his utmost efforts at self-control. 

* It distresses me, of course,” he replied ; “ I can- 
not, even at this distance of time, look back upon 
that fatal night, and still more fatal morning, with- 
out great pain—great agony of mind, I may say; 
but not on account of my unfortunate passion. No, 
no; I have got over that, long enough ago. Puir 
lass! puir lass! I can say sae thenoo!” He buried 
his face in his hands for a few moments. 

No one spoke a word; what could we say? He 
was determined to finish his tale; and, to say the 
truth, we were all longing to hear it. But it was sad 
to behold his distress. His whole body shook with 
the violence of the internal conflict; but strength 
of will triumphed over the bitter memories of the 
past, and he sat upright, calm and unmoved in ap- 
pearance. The sudden transition from utter pros- 
tration of mind and body to complete composure of 
both, was not more astonishing than his change of 
dialect—of language, I may say; now broad Scotch, 
now pure English. A Scotch accent was certainly 
discernible throughout, but the words and idioms 
were as certainly English. 

“ Now, then,” said Gordon, in a perfectly calm 
voice; “ now, then, to continue this sad tale. I 


did not sleep one wink that night, as may be easily 
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imagined. Early in the morning Arthur came, 
and in his usual frank way, without taking any 
notice of what had passed the previous night, asked 
if I would come and have a bathe, as he had got 
leave to go out in the Captain’s gig. Too glad 
to show that no ill-feeling towards him remained, I 
said, ‘ All right ; I will follow you on deck directly,’ 
When I reached the deck, towel in hand, I found 
Arthur trying to persuade the mate of the watch to 
let him have the Captain’s gig. It seems that 
though the Captain had told Arthur he might 
take his gig, he had not spoken to the mate on 
the subject. 

“* Captain Parks has given strict orders to the 
men not to bathe on any account whatever; and 
right enough too, for the sea is alive with sharks,’ I 
heard the mate say. 

 * Well, well, we won’t bathe, then,’ replied Arthur, 
impatiently ; ‘ but as we are up, we might as well 
have a pull; perhaps we might ‘turn a turtle’ 
Oh! here is Gordon. Banks says we shall be de- 
voured by sharks if we bathe, so we had best give 
that up; but it’s a splendid morning for a pull— 
what do you say ?” 

“¢T should like a pull, of all things.’ 

“¢ Leave your towels behind you, then,’ said 
Banks, who was a ’cute Yorkshireman; ‘ you can 
turn a turtle without towels, I expect.’ 

* Arthur laughed, chucked his towel on to the 
capstan, and looking over the side and saying, ‘ The 
oars are in the gig, I see; come along, Gordon,’ he 
lowered himself into the boat. I placed my towel 
alongside of his and followed him; but I could not 
joke and be merry as he could: I was sad at heart, 
and I suppose showed it by my countenance; for 
Banks observed, as he cast off the painter, ‘I don’t 
think Mr. Gordon seems as fond of turtle-turning 
as you are, Mr. Andrews; he looks as solemn as a 
judge passing sentence of death.’ I don’t suppose 
that remark improved my appearance. I did not 
speak; neither did Arthur, who was busily employed 
shipping the tiller, and perhaps did not hear it. 
‘ Will you steer, or shall I?’ he said, without look- 
ing up. ‘ You,’ I replied; ‘I never steer straight.’ 

“ He shoved off from the ship; I drew a pair of 
sculls out from the bottom of the boat, and pulled 
over the calm, placid surface of the sleeping sea. 

“ We talk of ‘ stillness’ on land; but no one can 
realize the true meaning of the word, who has not 
experienced the stillness of the sea. It was too 
early for any one to be stirring on board the ‘ Wel- 
lington :’ the watch was slumbering on the deck; 
the mate alone showed signs of vitality, though not 
very demonstrative signs; for he was standing mo- 
tionless by the capstan, with our towels in his hand. 
On the deep was perfect stillness ; the sound of my 
sculls turning in the rowlocks, and dipping in the 
water, alone broke the silence which reigned above, 
beneath, and around us. By this time the eastern 
board was ruddy with the approach of day—ruddy, 
ay, bloody was the more appropriate term: the 
whole eastern horizon glowed with a deep, red, san- 
guine hue, such as I had never seen before. And 
now the sun rises above the sea-line, blinding me 
with a flood of golden light. 

“ When we were close to the ship, returning from 
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an hour’s pull, in stepping over the ‘thwart’ I 
stumbled against a loose ‘stretcher,’ tried to 
recover my balance, stumbled still worse, caught 
my foot in the coils of ‘the painter,’ and was 
pitched head-foremost into the sea, clutching the 
gun’ale as I went over, and pretty nearly upsetting 
the boat. When I rose to the surface, and again 
caught hold of the gun’ale, I saw Arthur in the 
same predicament as myself, on the other side of 
the gig. 

“A pretty mess you have made of it,’ he said, 
as he wiped the salt water out of his eyes with the 
back of his hand. ‘ Come, climb back again whilst 
I steady her; as soon as you are in, do the like for 
me, and I’ll follow you.’ 

“T soon managed to get back into the boat, 
Arthur hanging on the other side to keep her on 
an even keel: that accomplished, I sat upon the 
starboard gun’ale. ‘Now, then! in with you,’ I 
said; ‘remember there are sharks in these seas.’ 

“The words were scarcely out of my mouth 
when I saw the fin of a shark above the water, not 
ten yards from the boat. It was not stationary, but 
darting with terrible swiftness straight at Arthur. 

“Jump in!’ I shouted— jump !—a shark is 
coming at you!’ 

“He raised himself instantly as high out of the 
water as he could; his body was already on a level 
with the gun’ale—another moment and he would 
be safe—but that moment was denied him. I 
saw his danger, but I could not help him. Had I 
quitted my place to pull him in, he would have 
fullen back into the sea, and I must have followed 
him. On came the shark like a flash of lightning. 
I saw his white belly, as he turned to seize his 
victim. I saw his open jaws. I saw his cruel 
gleaming teeth, as he raised his terrible head out of 
the water. A cry of agony, a look of despair, and 
Arthur is torn from his hold; I start forward just 
in time to save myself from falling in on the other 
side. Never, never shall I forget that last de- 
spairing look as he was drawn down beneath the 
surface, grasping frantically at the air, struggling 
hard for life, but struggling in vain. 

“And now a scene was enacted, if possible still 
more dreadful than that of his death. The sea 
was suddenly alive with sharks; the water boiled 
and foamed as they darted hither and thither, fight- 
ing for their food. At the side of the ship stood 
Ellen, pale and motionless, whilst her beloved 
Arthur was being torn to pieces and devoured 
before her eyes. ‘True, she could not see the ac- 
tual tragedy which was going on beneath the 
waves; but she had beheld him torn from the 
boat, and the rushing of the voracious animals to 
and fro in the ensanguined water told its own 
hideous tale. Pale, motionless, and speechless she 
stood, till the horrible repast was over, and the sea 
ceased to be agitated by the fierce cannibals of 
the deep; then, without a word, or even a groan, 
she fell as though she were shot. We had all been 
80 horrified and awe-struck by the dreadful scene 
We were witnessing, that no one had the presence 
of mind to remove her from the harrowing sight : 
she saw it all.” 


The busher ceased speaking, and for a time no 
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one cared to break the silence. A feeling of awe 


and horror had fallen upon us too. At length 
some one, I think Harry, asked what became of 
Ellen. “She died raving mad before sunset that 
day,” was the reply. 

“ And now I'll say good night; these sad recol- 
lections make me better company for myself than 
for others.” 

And so he left us, and we shortly after broke up 
too; for somehow or other we could not shake off 
the depression caused by the busher’s story. 
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Ir is pleasant to know that the study of botany is 
spreading. I am not one of those who believe that 
the physical sciences, of themselves, lead men 
“through nature up to nature’s God,” though 
doubtless the heart that is rightly attuned and en- 
lightened from on high will delight in finding 
“sermons in stones and good ineverything.” It is 
indisputably true that pursuits of this sort always 
tend to enlarge the mind, to purify the taste, and to 
keep people out of that mischief which “ Satan finds 
for idle hands to do.” 

It was my good fortune to spend several (and I 
hope not unprofitable) years at a large school near 
London, where these supplementary acquirements 
were encouraged instead of checked, as is unfortu- 
nately too often the case. The principal him- 
self was well skilled in them, and, knowing their 
value, sought to interest others in them. After a 
few preliminary lectures on structural botany and 
the grammar of the science, illustrated by coloured 
diagrams, he offered to give facilities to all who 
felt disposed to go farther into the subject. A 
volunteer class of about a dozen was accordingly 
formed; and some of us have reason to be grateful 
for that pleasant invitation into what will be a 
source of innocent recreation to us as long as we 
live. 

Many people are deterred from this most fasci- 
nating pursuit by the endless array of hard words 
which they are thoughtlessly condemned to learn at 
the outset, and of which (though the meaning of the 
terms is intelligible enough to the classical scholar) 
they know not the practical use. But instead of 
exhausting our patience over these, we were wisely 
taught to plunge at once in medias res, and begin 
not with words but with things. 

The technical names of the different parts of a 
plant, together with a few general principles (for 
which get “Flowers of the Field,” or Lindley’s 
“School Botany,”) are all that need be learnt at 
first, if you have the advantage of oral teaching. 
Puzzle not yourself indoors with genera and species, 
but go out into the fields, woods, hedges, or road- 
sides. Gather all the wild flowers you can find, 
no matter how common, and let your instructor 
analyze the easier ones with you, pointing out the 
features by which they are identified in the books, 
and their resemblance to other well-known members 
of their family. You will thus learn to compre- 





hend the principles of classification, and will gladly 
have recourse to the formidable polysyllabics which 
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seemed so dry at first. In this way, moreover, you 
will the sooner appreciate the superiority of the 
modern natural system to the Linnzan or arti- 
ficial, helpful though you may for a time find the 
latter in determining unknown plants. 

On the same enlightened principle, the old fashion 
of teaching the Greek and Roman tongues is being 
gradually superseded. Young beginners are no 
longer mystified and disgusted by being set to 
learn like parrots whole pages of Latin rules— 
dreary abstractions, which convey little or no idea 
to boyish minds, because they have never yet felt 
the need of them or seen their application. Leta 
boy begin to translate easy Latin as soon as pos- 
sible, and then the subtleties of grammatical rules 
will dawn upon him one by one as he sees their 
practical working in the construction of sentences. 
So shall he escape headaches many, to say nothing 
of other and sharper pains and penalties. It will 
be a happy day for the rising generation when this 
truth becomes generally recognised. 

But to return. A few weeks of this discursive 
botanical training gave us a tolerable insight into 
the science, and taught us to use our eyes to some 
purpose. A new zest was added to our rambles, 
and we were stimulated to get on by the novelty 
and innate attraction of the subject, by the pleasure 
of forming a self-made collection of dried plants, 
and by emulation—for in matters of this sort the 
charm is doubled by companionship. We made 
many pleasant excursions, when the more weighty 
claims of cricket did not stand in the way: some- 
times in parties of two or three, and sometimes the 
whole class together, under the guidance of the head 


master, like the open-air lectures of the geological 
professor at Oxford. 

I recollect particularly one whole holiday, a 
beautiful day in early autumn, spent in this way 


with a fellow enthusiast. We started early for 
London Bridge, and went down by 8S. E. R. to 
Redhill, spending an hour in examining the flora 
of that sandy district, which, in spite of its rubi- 
cund colouring, belongs geologically to the lower 
greensand formation. Re-entering what our Ame- 
rican cousins call the “ cars,” we were deposited at 
Betchworth, and immediately proceeded to climb the 
long range of hills, selecting that on which stands 
Betchworth Clump. Here we feasted our eyes 
on the lovely view which stretches right across the 
Weald to the distant and parallel range of the 
South Downs on the Sussex coast, one of which— 
Chanctonbury Ring—is crowned with a correspond- 
ing clump. Being English school-boys, of course 
our first operation was to cut our initials on one of 
the beech trees. This ceremony being duly per- 
formed, we encountered and slew a great snake 
which had just swallowed a frog, and then began 
rolling stones down a most tempting declivity, 
where we could watch them descending with por- 
tentous leaps into the depths of the valley beneath ; 
and which, I may observe en passant, is sometimes 
rather a dangerous amusement. 

But it suddenly struck us that we had come out 
to botanize: so, keeping along the brow of the 
downs, we made our way to Box Hill, filling our 
cases as we went with plants, such, for instance, as 

















the delicate yellow wort (Chlora perfoliata), which 
on chalky hills most do congregate. This cele- 
brated hill presents an almost faultless specimen of 
thoroughly English scenery. Fresh beauties avg 
disclosed at every turn; and however familiar these 
Surrey hills may be, one never grows weary of them. 
The acres of over-arching indigenous box-trees 
are a sight entirely unique in this country. 

After a fruitless hunt for wild strawberries and 
raspberries, which are often to be found hereabouits, 
we descended along the crest of a narrow ridge to 
the far-famed hostelry of Burford Bridge. This is 
one of the few surviving old-fashioned, rambling, 
quiet, roadside houses, where they make you feel 
quite at home, and where, in peaceful forgetfulness 
of railways, and bustle, and the nineteenth century, 
you can perfectly enter into the hackneyed saying 
of Falstaff, “ Shall I not take mine ease in mine 
inn?” With many bows and smiles from the elderly 
and somewhat obese waiter, we were ushered 
into a cheerful room, whose creeper-covered win- 
dows opened into the pretty garden, and in a 
very short time were displaying our school-boy 
skill in knife and fork exercise. O, how hungry 
we were! Never did I taste such delicious 
chops. Never did cheese and home-brewed ale 
seem half so good as on that sunny afternoon 
at Burford Bridge. We reclined awhile on the 
shady lawn, and then resumed our march across 
the sluggish Mole, whose banks yielded us several 
water-loving flowers. A few minutes’ walk brought 
us to Box Hill station, from which we were 
conveyed to Shalford, and then started afresh to 
walk to Guildford. In the narrow lancs and old 
chalkpits we obtained plants of a different character, 
and before long we found ourselves overlooking the 
picturesque old red brick county town and its well- 
watered vale, bathed in the glowing hues of the 
setting sun. After a parting foray on the grassy 
hills and among some ancient walls, we went down 
into the quaint High Street for a refreshing cup of 
tea, and then returned by the S. W. R., the Guild- 
ford branch of which runs over heaths and moors. 

We were fairly tired out by the time we got back 
to school. But our holiday was. well spent. Our 
trip had taken us through very varied scenery; the 
harmless excitement and fresh country air had done 
us good, both mentally and bodily; we had added 
considerably to our stock of botanical and topo- 
graphical knowledge ; and the spoils of that expe- 
dition are still preserved in my herbarium. If 
these lines should happen to meet the eye of my 
companion on that day (not our only raid together), 
I doubt not he will agree with me that it was one 
long to be remembered and to be marked witha 
white stone. 





LORD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. 


Tue truth as regards Lord Clarendon is, that just 
as there exist two Charles Stuarts in the popular 
mind, so there exist two Clarendons—one real and 
repulsive, one ideal and delightful. Every one is 
familiar with the ideal image of the Merrie Monarch. 
A bright young gentleman he is—a young Apollo, 
blithe and debonair—with a rosy cheek and 4 
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laughing eye, a fall of loose brown curls round his 
gracelessly graceful brow—gay, roystering, reck- 
less, generous. Another figure, somewhat more 
close to nature and the books, is that of a dark 
old man, bald and bewigged, eyes black with de- 
bauchery, face sallow, saturnine and pinched—a 
man hobbling to the grave in the midst of a rout 
of gamesters and courtezans, who wrangle with 
each other and play false to him—a king ready to 
sell his country to its enemies, and give up his 
religion for a bribe—a prince to whom no man 
was ever attached, and no woman ever true. So, 
in a less startling fashion, is it with the Merrie 
Monarch’s illustrious Chancellor. There is the 
Clarendon that Mr. Ward has painted. An aged 
cavalier, in rich but sober garb, with a bearing 
singularly sweet and dignified, is seen in the act of 
passing from the palace-steps towards a dark, soft 
alley of evergreens—passing from storm into re- 
pose, from statesmanship to letters, from the rivalry 
of Buckingham to the rivalry of Raleigh—passing 
from the heights of power amidst the jeers of 
Castlemaine and of the harlots, mountebanks, and 
pages, all the riffraff of a court in which to be 
honest was to be undone. The aged Chancellor 
in the Whitehall Gardens, the pensive author in 
his Jersey exile, is one figure that starts up when 
the name of Clarendon is heard—a figure which, 
in its surroundings of lasciviousness and shame, 
stands out as eminently gracious, and indeed as 
eminently noble. Yet this is mo more the true 
Clarendon than the theatrical Charles is the true 
Charles. It is an incident, not a character; it is a 
costume, not aman. A less attractive Clarendon 
makes his bow to us in the guise of sharp, shrewd 
lawyer Hyde; able, oratorical, unscrupulous; eager 
to do right when it serves his turn; willing to do 
wrong whon that course serves him better; a 
patriot from conviction while the crown is blind to 
his great merits; a royalist more kingly than the 
king when his convictions are bought with place; 
aman bent on achieving a great success in life; 
thankful, as the more modern patriot was, but in 
ampler style, as behoves his ampler gifts and 
opportunities, that he has a cause, a country, and 
a conscience to vend; a man capable of virtue, but 
under every seduction to go right, free to make the 
best bargain in his power for himself and for his 
family ; disposed for a consideration to do many 
things which he has not the courage to defend, to 
take pudding where he cannot accept praise; 
capable also, when he ceases to. act and begins to 
write, of boldly mis-stating facts and words, of 
traducing character, of suppressing truth ; in short, 
aman who, for his private gain, can propose to 
himself systematically and on deliberate calculation 
to live a lie and to write a lie—Atheneeum. 





MY INDIAN BEDROOM AND VALET. 


Tr any reader should harbour in his imagination 
the idea that in India we are accustomed to woo 
balmy slumber in a chamber in any way approxi- 
mating to an English bedroom, let me at once 
divest him of the pleasing hallucination. Truly 





charming and delightful is a well-favoured snuggery 
of that kind, with its thick carpet, with its gigantic 
Arabian or four-post bedstead, and its mountains 
of grateful bedding, perpetually under a “snowy 
range” of the whitest counterpane; its luxurious 
curtains, with their ample folds io ward off the 
intrusive admission of chilling blasts; then the 
windows carefully closed from obnoxious night air, 
and robed in with a superabundance of dimity. 
The mahogany wash-hand-stand, too, with marbled 
top, and its glittering array of classically designed 
porcelain; the toilet table with its stately mirror, 
and the incrustation of richly-tinted bottles, ivory- 
backed brushes, and other apparatus for the efficient 
administration of the chevelure; not to forget the 
snug fireplace, the easy chairs, and other etceteras 
for comfort. Charming, indeed, in old England 
are all these; but for India, such luxurious in- 
dulgences conduce rather to apoplexy and are sug- 
gestive of many horrors. 

Our chambres & coucher are singularly devoid of 
any “figurative and ornamental furniture.” Dire 
necessity, unless we would range with the native 
domestics, who slumber on the bare floor, compels 
a cot, which exhibits rare simplicity in its com- 
position—four legs, four sides, on which are 
stretched broad tape to support the toughest and 
the thinnest of mattresses, filled with cocoa-nut 
fibres, most unfavourable to the human anatomy, 
save in its property of coolness. Sheets are 
banished, or rather, are covered with a fine thin 
smooth matting, on which we throw our wearied 
frames to court repose. A basket-chair, a tripod, 
and a small table, together with 4 mat on the floor, 
complete the furniture of our bedroom. 

There, on that cot, we love to gaze upwards on 
the waving punkah as it floats to and fro. Its 
ample flounce, generally supplemented by an auxili- 
ary reef, which would touch the bed were it not 
kept in motion, engenders a pleasant breeze, and 
acts effectually as police against the molestations of 
musquitoes. But oh! ugh! phew! and with other 
such startling exclamations, I awake. I find the 
flounce quiescent on my face. I am boiling—sim- 
mering—with a legion of musquitoes revelling on 
my emaciated frame, and singing in joyful harmony 
at my melting state. Ha, ha! the lazy punkah- 
puller, heedless of his duty, has resigned himself to 
sleep, and left me to simmer in utter helplessness. 
The careless cause of my ills lies in the verandah, 
and a thick wall (through an aperture in which the 
rope passes) renders him secure from the projection 
of any missile. A sally into the verandah, with the 
prospect of immolating a few cockroaches with my 
bare feet, or having my legs made climbing poles 
for ambulative scorpions and itinerant centipedes, 
is made in utter desperation, and the punkah- 
puller is resuscitated by external applications of a 
varied but most effective nature. This temporary 
adjournment having frequently to be repeated, 
forms a pleasing episode in an Indian night’s 
entertainment. 

At times we may rejoice in less somnolent punkah- 
pullers; but with all the waving of the flounce, 
the heat is so intense, and nothing but a hot blast 
is poured upon one, that we are forced to cry, “Hold, 
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enough !” and then, migrating to the verandah, bid 
the coolie arouse our valet or bearer, who, shrouded 
in his sheet, lies stretched like a corpse in the 
verandah, snoring vehemently. From him we ob- 
tain our easy chair, a bottle of soda water, the 
tepidness of which is mollified by the infusion of a 
few drops of champagne brandy; he obtains a 
live bit of charcoal, placidly letting it play on 
the palm of his hand. I light my cheroot, sit 
and simmer and melt, and so wait for the dawn; 
when, the temperature falling, sleep becomes a 
matter of possibility. 

Then, after a bricf repose, the valet becomes 
my ogre, his imperative calls announcing that the 
gun has fired. My ear is tortured with his expos- 
tulations, in every tone of objurgation and entreaty. 
At last I yield to his solicitations; and a faithful 
old bearer he is. Ay, Ram Sing Sirdar, you have 
served me well; and if you have increased your 
store when in my service, I know that native 
custom allows you a per-centage on all I have 
purchased, and that alone must have profited you 
to a vast extent. As usual, you receive my in- 
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comings, which are so grateful, on the first of 
every month, in glittering silver, and how carefully 
is it put away by you; and though doled out most 
reluctantly, I fear you will confess that many 4 
time and oft has the moon not set her horns 
before you have announced the saddening intelli- 
gence that the tide of wealth has ebbed, and that, 
if no resources are at your disposal till the ensuing 
month, there will be a monetary crisis. 

Nor must I omit your skill in the duties of the 
valet. With what art and delicacy you can all but 
dress me as I lie slumbering on my couch; how 
dexterously apply the clothes, which you alike so 
carefully tend, and even repair when the difficulty 
ranges within the scope of your darning and hem- 
ming abilities; and with what a connoisscur’s eye 
you detect any vagrant string or uncongenial hole 
in my garment, and stay my egress until it 18 
rectified ! 

Then, how well you bring up the younger as- 
sistant, your mate, in all the minor duties of his 
profession; what brilliancy he imparts to my boots, 
and renders glittering my military appointments! 
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To you I owe the regularity of my sunrise cup 
of coffee, as you have stirred up the sleepy khit- 
mutgars. Through you is my horse brought 
punctually to my door: in fact, thou indis- 
pensable domestic—most useful, most honest and 
zealous, though not brilliant—what would the 
Anglo-Indian do without his invaluable “ sirdar 
bearer P” 





A VISIT TO MONTENEGRO. 


I was sitting some few evenings since, cosily 
chatting with a friend on things in general, when, 
amongst other topics, our conversation turned 
upon the troubled state of Europe, and the compli- 
cations arising out of secret treaties, foreign pro- 
tectorates, and so forth. We talked of Austria, 
Russia, and Turkey, with the various provinces 
nominally or actually under their “ protection” or 
influence, and of the strangely diversified nation- 
alities which go to make up the three vast empires ; 
Moldavia and Wallachia, with their native hospo- 
dars, their Turkish sovereign, and their Russian 
protector ; Servia and the recent revolution there ; 
its native parliament or skouptschina (a name which, 
in spite of all my attempts at regarding it in the 
dignified light of a great legislative body, would 
suggest the soup-kitchen), and its foreign suzerain. 
These, and other similar topics, led me to remark 
how difficult it was to get at anything like a correct 
notion of the real mode of government in these 
numerous semi-independent provinces; to find out 
what power amongst all the different interests ai 
work was, in fact, the ruling one in each case, or 
how much of the mighty expanse of territory set 
down on the map as forming portions of the three 
empires in question, was actually incorporated with 
them. 

Dr. F—— (I suppress the name of my companion) 
found much less difficulty in comprehending the 
real state of things in these localities than I did. 
He had spent the greater portion of his life in 
Austria, where he was formerly a well-known litte- 
rateur, and had, moreover, taken an active part in 
European politics; so that he was enabled, from 
personal experience, to explain “ who’s who,” with 
a degree of precision which could never be acquired 
from the study of maps, histories, or treaties. 

In speaking of these various half-independent 
and half-subject provinces, so little understood, 
although so often forced into a temporary notoriety, 
I chanced to instance Montenegro as an odd, out- 
of-the-way little spot, which had made much noise 
in the world from time to time, and yet was almost 
entirely unknown, so far as its constitution, man- 
hers, and customs, were concerned. 

“You are right,” said the doctor; “often as 
Montenegro has been forced upon the public notice, 
there are not many persons who know what the 
place is like. It is a long time since I visited it; 
but Montenegro is not much addicted to social 
changes, and I expect, were I to return now, I 
should find little alteration from what it was some 
eighteen years ago.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “ you have been to Mon- 
tenegro, then ?” 
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“T had the honour of being presented at the 
court of the Vixdika himself,” he answered. 

“And what's a Vladika?” I asked, in my 
supreme ignorance of Montenegrin matters. 

“The prince, the bishop, the judge, the com- 
mander-in-chief, the all-in-all of the province,” 
replied the doctor. “Come, we have time before 
us, and if you think the account of my visit will 
interest you, draw your chair to the fire and listen.” 

I did think the account would interest me, so I 
obeyed, and the doctor commenced his narrative. 
As I believe also that the details of the visit may 
interest my readers as well as myself, I now proceed 
to give, as nearly as I can in a translation, the 
story in the doctor’s own words. 

Nearly cighteen years ago (he commenced) a 
literary friend called on me in Vienna and said to 
me: “My dear fellow, you want change of air— 
take my advice—be off!” At the moment I was 
puzzled what to make of this strange counsel. 
The affair, however, was extremely simple. The 
first copies of a book which I had just published 
at Leipzic had arrived in Vienna and had created 
a most unpleasant impression upon the sensitive 
nerves of the high literary police of the Austrian 
capital. So, to escape the annoyances to which I 
should doubtless have been exposed if I remained 
in Vienna, I resolved on following my friend’s 
advice, and starting off somewhere—no matter 
where. 

Six o’clock the next morning found me comfort- 
ably seated in the coupé of the diligence for 
Trieste. This town, of which I knew every stone 
by heart, had no attractions for me. My intention 
was to set sail at the earliest possible moment, to 
revisit Dalmatia and Albania, lands in which the 
grotesque and picturesque are found in rare com- 
bination. I will not stop to tell you my adventures 
by the way, nor to describe the thousand little 
ports along the coast, snug little hiding-places for 
the pirates or smugglers that infest the Adriatic ; 
nor need I speak to you of Zara, of Ragusa, of the 
Gulf of Cattaro, nor of those interesting tribes who 
still preserve the habits and even the costume of 
the ancient Romans. I have simply to tell you of 
the visit I paid to the Vladika of Montenegro. 

At the period of which I am speaking, Monte- 
negro was in every sense of the word a terra tncog- 
nita. It was, possibly, the only country in Europe 
which had neither history, statistics, nor geography; 
and this fact it was that induced me to undertake 
a voyage of discovery into its interior. The task 
was not an easy one, and was, moreover, dangerous, 
for it was well known that the Montenegrins were 
neither more nor less than brigands. Several 
Austrian deserters who had sought shelter in the 
country had returned thence in a state of starvation 
and almost of nudity, the Montenegrins having 
stripped them of everything that they possessed, 
without offering them the slightest hospitality in 
exchange. Fortunately, however, for me, I made 
the acquaintance of a Croatian captain, who had 
frequently visited Montenegro, and was on terms 
of friendship with the Vladika. This gentleman 
consented, after a considerable amount of per- 
suasion, to furnish me with a letter of introduction, 
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or rather, I should say, to announce my coming 
beforehand. 

I dare say, now, you will feel curious to know 
something of the postal arrangements of Monte- 
negro, and will ask how my friend’s letter was 
conveyed to the Vladika. First of all, I must 
inform you that the relations then existing between 
Austria and Montenegro were of the most am- 
biguous nature. In theory, the Vladika was under 
the Austrian protection; in reality, he was pro- 
tected solely by the court of St. Petersburg, and 
was in a state of perpetual warfare with the 
Austrians—not open warfare, of course, but that 
kind of petty skirmishing which unfriendly neigh- 
bours manage everywhere to carry on. The Mon- 
tenegrins having large quantities of sheep, with 
comparatively scanty pasturage, would drive their 
flocks into the territories of their Austrian neigh- 
bours, and defend by force of arms, against the 
lawful owners of the pastures, the stolen breakfasts 
and dinners of their woolly charges. Added to 
these annoyances, the Austrian protectorate of 
Montenegro was productive of serious embarrass- 
ments to the protecting power, by the constant 
complaints made by the Turkish to the Austrian 
government of the depredations committed by the 
Montenegrin brigands in the adjacent pashalik of 
Scutari. 

Such, in a few words, were the relations of 
Montenegro with its neighbour at the time of 
which I am speaking. The one single friendly 
relation existing between the Austrians and the 
Montenegrins was a commercial one. At Cattaro, 
immediately at the foot of the gigantic Monte Sella, 


was situated a bazaar, to which the Montenegrins 
were admitted on condition of their leaving their 


arms outside. Hither they brought the produce of 
their lands and mountain streams, smoked mutton, 
fish, etc., receiving in exchange from the Austrians 
salt, an article which the Montenegrins preferred to 
ready money, and, strange to say, gunpowder!—the 
very gunpowder they used against the Austrian and 
the Turkish troops. 

Market day at Cattaro is a most curious sight. 
From early dawn, the side of Monte Sella would be 
seen covered with innumerable little black specks 
scarcely visible in the distance, and resembling, as 
they moved in zig-zag course down the mountain a 
procession of ants more than anything else I could 
liken them to. These little specks, enlarging as they 
approached, were seen at last to be the Montene- 
grins coming to the bazaar, the men carrying no- 
thing but their long Turkish pipes, while all the 
merchandise was borne by the mules and the other 
animals employed as beasts of burden in Monte- 
negro—that is to say, the women! The men of 
Montenegro, as a general rule, are fine robust fellows, 
with a warlike though barbarian air. The women, 
crushed and brutalized by toil, are ugly, ill-formed, 
and withered. On my first seeing the Montenegrin 
women, I could not help admiring the daring 
courage which it is evident the men possess, or they 
could never venture upon marriage. 

Amongst the Montenegrins who came to the 
bazaar, was to be seen regularly three times a week, 
a middle-aged, middle-sized man, active in his move- 
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ments, intelligent in his manner, a sort of half-breed 
between civilization and barbarism, who filled the 
office of postmaster-general to the Vladika, and who 
found himself the sole means of epistolary commu- 
nication between Montenegro and the world without, 

Spiro Martinovich (such was the Montenegrin 
postman’s name) had taken the letter of my new 
friend the captain to Monsignore the Vladika, and 
brought an answer back to the effect that his Emi- 
nence consented to receive me at Cetigne, the ca- 
pital of Montenegro. Accordingly, the next morning 
I set out, accompanied by my brother, and attended 
by two Albanian peasants, Spiro Martinovich him- 
self officiating as our guide. It was a wretched 
morning; the rain came down in torrents, and a 
dense fog prevented our seeing anything beyond a 
few yards distance. In this state of things our 
guide advised us not to risk the more direct route 
up Monte Sella, and took us round another way, 
which, though longer, was safer and less difficult. 
This road brought us, after two hours’ journeying, 
to a Montenegrin village called Miraz, the only in- 
habited spot we saw until we reached the table-land 
on which Cetigne stands. My friend Spiro Martin- 
ovich, however, assured me that we should have 
seen several charming villages, had not the rain and 
fog prevented us. He spoke especially of a mag- 
nificent view in the valley of the Xuppa, with which 
we must have been in raptures if we could but have 
seen it. ee 

Travelling in the interior of Montenegro is not 
the most agreeable in the world. Nothing but bare 
rocks, rising in solid perpendicular walls on one 
side, and descending in fearful precipices on the 
other; no roads, but very little vegetation; here 
and there a small clump of fir trees, nothing more; 
occasionally having to traverse a path where there 
seems scarce a foot between the rocks on your left 
hand and the precipice on your right, and where 
you feel inclined to give yourself up for lost: such 
are a few of the delights of Montenegrin travel. In 
these narrow dangerous passes, the only thing you 
can do is to leave the matter entirely in the hands, 
or rather in the feet, of your mule. He will get you 
through, however narrow be the pathway, and will 
do it with a degree of coolness and self-possession 
which are beyond all praise. Yet, much as I was 
indebted to the animal I rode for his achievements 
in this way, I could not repress my indignation at 
the disquieting habit he had of walking on the very 
edge of every precipice we came to, even when the 
width of the path made it as unnecessary as it was 
alarming. 

Late in the evening, we arrived at the village of 
Baiza, situated on the plateau of Cetigne. In this 
village, which at the time contained some 200 houses, 
Martinovich our guide resided ; and at his request 
we entered his cabin. We found the family of the 
Montenegrin postmaster-general grouped around 
a large fire, the smoke from which, in default of any 
chimney, made its exit by the door at which we en- 
tered. The family of our guide consisted of his 
wife, two sons, and a daughter-in-law, to which I 
may add a magnificent brown cow, who shared the 
apartment with them, and had the best place next 
the fire. Large quantities of dried mutton were 
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suspended from the ceiling; a good stock of Turk- 
jsh wheat lay in one corner, and upon the walls 
were hung guns, swords, and other weapons; in 
another part of the room there were two beds, all 
which, together with a small hand-mill, and a loom 
in the centre of the apartment, showed that our friend 
Spiro was provided with all that was requisite to 
make life happy. Our reception was hospitable in 
the extreme, and after partaking of refreshments we 
resumed our journey. One circumstance in con- 
nection with this village of Baiza, I must not omit 
to mention. The whole population of the place 
were relatives, and every person in it was named 
Martinovich. Fancy a village of 200 houses in- 
habited exclusively by Smiths! 

The plateau of Cetigne (which is some two miles 
lng by a quarter of a mile wide) is the finest 
table-land, as well as the most thickly peopled, in 
all Montenegro; rich pasturages abound there, and 
six or seven different villages lie about the main 
road leading to the residence of the Vladika. This 
I discovered afterwards, for it was perfectly dark 
when we arrived at the monastery of Cetigne, (the 
dwelling of the monkish sovereign of Montenegro,) 
our teeth chattering with the cold, and our clothes 
completely soaked through and through. Several 
srvants hurrying to admit us seemed to promise a 
friendly reception for us at the Montenegrin court; 
and when, after passing through a long corridor, 
we were shown into a spacious kitchen, very clean 
and comfortable, we experienced that agreeable 
sensation which all travellers feel when, after a long 
ad stormy journey, they reach the inn where they 
intend to pass the night. 

Seated in this hospitable kitchen, beside an ex- 
céllent fire, we were very speedily enveloped in 
clouds of steam arising from our drenched garments. 
You will, perhaps, be surprised at our being shown 
into the kitchen. Do not fancy, however, that 
ay slight was intended us; according to the eti- 
quette of the court of Cetigne, this kitchen was 
the reception-room for all friendly semi-official 
visits. Here it was that Monsignore passed his 
evenings with the members of his senate, and 
here the principal political affairs of Montenegro 
were conducted. Of all this, and much more, we 
were informed by Signor Toni, the Vladika’s head- 
cook (an Austrian deserter, as we afterwards learned), 
who received us, in his master’s absence, with con- 
siderable grace and dignity. He told us that Mon- 
signore had received the letter announcing our 
coming, and had given orders that everything 
should be done to afford us a proper welcome. 
He then proceeded to favour us with a brief sketch 
of the customs prevailing at the court of Cetigne. 
“Monsignore,” he said, “is now at the senate; 
but he will not be long,” he added, looking at his 
watch, “for it is just his time for commencing 


billiards.” 


We found that the Vladika was a great billiard- 
player, and that he invariably indulged in a game 
every evening after the sitting of the senate, and 
’3 invariably left off at nine o'clock, when all 
adjourned to the kitchen, where we were then 
seated; and from nine o’clock till midnight the 
Vladika sat here, surrounded by his senators, drink- 





ing “tszay” (a kind of native brandy), smoking 
pipes, chatting, and singing national songs, for 
the most part relating to deeds of successful bri- 
gandage. My friend the Croat captain informed 
me that he had once had the opportunity of being 
present at one of their veilles du chateau, in the 
Vladika’s kitchen, and, as he was well versed in 
the Illyric language, he was enabled to appreciate 
the story of a marauding expedition into the 
pashalik of Scutari, as narrated by one of the 
senators, who in his youth had been the hero of 
the adventure. He assured me that the style and 
expression of the narrator on the one hand, and 
the attention with which it was received by the 
Viadika and his assembled senators on the other, 
were such that it might have been the history of 
an Argonautic expedition, with the veritable capture 
of a golden fleece, instead of which the subject of 
the Montenegrin Iliad was simply a burglarious 
proceeding, involving the cowardly murder of 
several Turkish women, and the felonious ap- 
propriation of a certain quantity of cattle. 
[To be continned.] 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


In Great George. Strect, Westminster (No. 29), 
there has, within a comparatively recent date, been 
opened an exhibition, of which possibly some of our 
readers are not yet aware, though it is one of the 
most interesting in the metropolis, consisting as it 
does of portraits of many of the most illustrious 
men and women of England. We allude to the 
Nationat Portrait GaLLery. 

On entering the edifice, to which admission is 
afforded on Wednesdays and Saturdays by tickets 
previously obtained from No. 20, Parliament Street, 
and, we doubt not, most of the leading west-end 
print shops, the visitor will find the pictures ar- 
ranged numerically in small and utterly inadequate 
apartments. To use familiar phraseology, he must 
begin in the “ first-floor back,” though his atten- 
tion may previously have been engaged by those 
occupying the stair-case, which, however, we recom- 
mend him to postpone inspecting till he has ex- 
amined the others in the regular order, correspond- 
ing to the list, which a courteous attendant vends 
for a shilling. 

The first portrait (No. 1), above the mantel-piece 
in this apartment, is that of the great and unfor- 
tunate Rateigu—calm and profound, though yet a 
youth, and dreaming, we can readily conceive, of 
those immortal discoveries with which his name is 
associated. No. 2 represents the Princess E1iza- 
BETH oF BoneEmia, so remarkable for more than the 
ordinary course of regal vicissitudes, and exhibit- 
ing in her face much of that unhappy gloom which, 
ever since the days of the unfortunate Mary, dis- 
tinguished the whole of the Stuart race. In No.3 
we have several excellent miniatures; while Nos. 4 
and 5 delineate respectively, Orme and REyYNoLbDs, 
the painters to whose easels we are indebted for 
the preservation of so much of the beauty of their 
era. Poor Keats, the butcher’s boy and touching 
poet, so sensitive, who was so cruelly slaughtered 
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by the “ Quarterly Review” of that day, is to be 
found in No. 6, his fixed and melancholy down- 
gazing countenance seeming to presage his early 


and lamentable doom. The immortal Harvey, dis-. 


coverer of the sanguineous circulation, with his 
deep musing face, capable of fathoming one of the 
grandest secrets of Nature, cin scarcely be dis- 
cerned in the gloom which encircles No. 7, adjoining; 
and No. 11 is the noted Dr. Parr—remarkable for 
his huge tobacco smoking, and, to mankind, now 
equally useless though vast store of Greek lore— 
looking most disputative here, in his comical red 
nightcap. A Scotch cobbler, when most resolute 
for an argument on “ the five points,” could scarcely 
appear more pugnacious; and underneath there is 
Horne Tooke, with a remarkably sharp visage, 
whose reasoning powers were sharper still. Han- 
DEL (No. 14) will attract attention by a face and 
figure majestic as his music; whilst hard by is 
SPENCER Percival, with that retreating forehead, 
which, save for his mild and insinuating address, 
depicted on his countenance, makes us wonder how 
such a man could ever have been Premier of Eng- 
land, and, still more so, why he should have pro- 
voked assassination from any but a frenzied lunatic’s 
hand. 

Still continuing in the same small apartment— 
which originally seems to have been “the one pair 
back bed-room” or closet, and in every respect is 
eminently worthy of again becoming so to some rail- 
way engineer or thriving parliamentary agent—we 
next find THomson the poet, almost the only fol- 
lower of the muses, besides Cowper, Milton, and 
Shakespeare, who ever rendered blank verse endur- 
able, looking lazy as when, with hands in breeches 
pocket, he stood eating peaches from a tree. We 
can readily believe this story when seeing him; and 
just as readily, how fascinating must have been the 
pretty pouting lips of Nett Gwynne (by Lely) be- 
neath him (No. 17), and how pleasing her face was, 
from the good-nature and kindliness which enshrine 
it, though not one feature is strictly beautiful. In 
No. 20, adjoining, we find Notuexens the sculptor, 
leaning upon a bust of Fox—an adamantine pillar 
on which he doubtless thought he could repose 
with confidence, though little of the great orator’s 
works now interest living men; his compositions 
as an author, though costing him such labour that 
he frequently spent days in consulting his friends 
about the structure of a paragraph, being now justly 
considered as dreary as his living oratical eloquence 
was powerful. 

Still adhering to this little room, we are arrested 
at No. 21 by La Bette Hamitton, Comptesse de 
Grammont, whose simple and lovely beauty was so 
conspicuous at the eourt of Charles 11; while under 
her exquisite portrait—strange juxtaposition—is 
Ireton, Cromwell’s fierce and fiery son-in-law, 
looking every inch the stern republican that he 
was. No. 24 recalls the wonderful learning of 
SELDEN; and 25 is a large portrait of Viscount 
TORRINGTON, a nobleman now unimportant and for- 
gotten. 

We now enter the “ first-floor front,” which, we 
trust, will as soon as possible be again devoted to 
its original destination—a lady’s boudoir or draw- 





ing-room—and are immediately struck, over the 
mantel-piece, by the celebrated Chandos portrait of 
SHAKESPEARE. The aspect of the deathless bard is 
not here so refined as we generally discover in 
modern engravings ; but there is wonderful power 
in those lustrous eyes, that somewhat narrow though 
majestic forehead, with equal mirth and richness in 
that luscious mouth, from which wit seems to flow, 
His bust, in plaster, copied from the tomb at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, with the print from the first folio 
edition of his works, is beside it, and well realizes 
our idea of the world’s greatest poet. 

Close by is No. 30—Turopors Hook—a man 
whom we must confess we do not much admire, 
though we never deemed him deserving of that 
ferocious article which Lockhart, editor of the 
“Quarterly,” wrote upon him ere the grass had 
grown over his sod, after he had served his party 
so well. No. 82, the large and striking head of 
Joun Hunter, will, with his figure on a scale in 
portraiture commensurate, arrest more agreeable 
attention, and is one of those great pictures and 
beaming faces on which the mind loves to dwell. 
Huskisson’s refined countenance will attract notice 
in No. 33; doubtless it is a flattering portrait, like 
all the works of Lawrence. Warren Hastines— 
No. 36—is a figure still more conspicuous; the high 
and broad forehead, the piercing eyes, the firm 
mouth and severe gaze, denoting a man equally 
great, resolute, and unscrupulous. The placid fea- 
tures of the celebrated sculptor CHANTREY contrast 
well with it, above, and impress us vividly with a 
recollection of the poetic artist who so beautifully 
chiselled the infant when asleep. 

In No. 37—Wotsry—we find a grander, or, at 
least, more stormy man, painted here, as he always 
was, in profile, to conceal his loss of an eye. Kine 
James, the First of England, and Sixth of Scot- 
land, when a child, recalls to us the memory of his 
beautiful mother. He is pretty now, how ungainly 
soever in subsequent life; and strange to say, such 
is the encyclical course of fashion, as well as of most 
human events, he is here dressed in “ peg-tops.” 

Portrait 43, the young and eager WOLFE, arrests 
regard, in some degree, from the singular sim- 
plicity which reigns in his countenance, justifying 
the remarks of those envious courtiers who repre 
sented him to George 11 as “insane ;” though his 
brilliant achievements on the heights of Abraham 
fully bear out the expressive wish and reply of the 
monarch, that the alleged “mad” man would “bite” 
some of his generals ; and posterity must revere the 
conqueror who had the good fortune to encounter 
a death so glorious, the more because, while being 
towed up the river on the eve of his immortal vic- 
tory, while repeating to the crew Gray's noble 
Elegy, he declared he would rather have been the 
author of those lines than the conqueror (so sure 
of triumph was his resolute spirit) of the morrow. 
Beside him is James, seventh Eart or Derby, be- 
headed in 1651, impetuous, astute, and daring, like 
so many of his race. ApMrraL BoscawEn—No. 45 
—is strikingly contradictory of our usual ideas of 
the days of Old Benbow and Commorore Trunnion, 
being refined in expression, as well as shrewd. 
Sim Rosert Watroxe, a splendid portrait, is the 
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beau ideal of the worldly statesman, whose piercing 
eyes could discern the weaknesses of men, and whose 
moral deficiency could reduce bribery to a science. 
Beside him, No. 48, is Putrenry, his more fas- 
tidious and placid but less acute and successful 
rival. 

In No. 50 we have a fine picture, splendid in red 
yelvet, of CUMBERLAND the dramatist, by Romney ; 
and 51 is that of the late Sir Francis BurpeEtt, the 
most dainty of modern democrats. Beneath is 
Mary QUEEN oF Scots, (the Fraser Tytler portrait,) 
whose lovely and fascinating countenance is evi- 
dently depicted with fidelity in this rare old picture; 
though, in her yet joyous face, there are unmistak- 
able marks of that misfortune which accompanied 
herto the tomb. Suarp the engraver—such is the 
higgledy-piggledy system of arrangement here—is 
the next tableau; while above him is Howarp, 
the celebrated philanthropist. 

No. 54 is the portrait of one noted in his day, 
and, though now almost forgotten, a sterling and 
sturdy Englishman. We allude to WrnpuaM, a 
statesman whose spirit and strong sense were duly 
recognised in the beginning of this century—a man 
equally patrician and accomplished, though insuffer- 
ably headstrong. His aspect here indicates his 
sagacity, though a retreating forehead and high 
animal developments also denote that passion for 
boxing by which he was in his early days distin- 
guished, and which is only less brutal than the 
American bowie-knife and the continental stiletto. 

In 55, we find a singular contrast—the shrewd 
busy-bee-looking, insinuating, yet beneficent WIL- 
BERFORCE. It is a mere sketch, though on a large 
scale, by Lawrence; but the head has evidently 
been designed by a master who left the ignobler 
parts of his portraits to pupils; and it will well 
repay study. 

A splendid portrait, by Kneller, meets the eye in 
67, and is one of enduring infamy in the hearts of 
men. But while gazing on the handsome, young, 
and placid features of JErrREys—for it is he— 
we find difficulty in believing that he was the cold- 
blooded miscreant whom history delineates. No. 
68, adjoining, is that of the witty and light drama- 
tist, ConcrEVE, though in his huge wig he looks 
wonderfully wise. 

No. 69—Sir Caries Bett—is that of a man 
perhaps not duly estimated in his day. Here he 
looks puffed out and good-natured; very little re- 
sembling his sharp face and querulous expression 
in age, when he had become soured by neglect, 
though really, on the whole, well rewarded by the 
world. In No. 70 we have another greater medical 
man—JENNER—whose more practical researches 
have been of infinitely greater utility to the world. 
From Jenner we are attracted by the brilliant eyes 
and the wonderfully expressive countenance of Davip 
Garrick, in the truly splendid portrait by Pine. 

No. 73 is an interesting group, that of Tue SEvEN 
Bishors who in 1688 did so much to overthrow the 
unhappy Stuarts. The artist is unknown, but the 
Picture has all the marks of a contemporaneous 
brush. In No. 74 we find the majestic figure and 
face of Joun Pure Kempt. No. 75, by Nasmith 
and Raeburn, is the portrait of Ropert Burns, one 





of the greatest of nature’s poets. In No. 76, we 
find another great Scotchman, also not duly appre- 
ciated when living, though, from his discursiveness 
and somewhat lazy habits, he is now regarded as a 
sort of magnificent failure. Srr James MackiInTosH, 
however, was a man equally able and accomplished, 
and worth around dozen of such merely respectable 
statesmen as Viscount SipmoutH, whose portrait 
will be found in proximity. 

No. 78—Mks. Sippoys—really reconciles us to 
crinoline and the style of dressing at present in 
vogue. Nothing can be more ludicrous than the 
hideous dress in which the great tragédienne is here 
depicted. But our mirth is immediately arrested by 
the mournful though profound face of “ glorious 
John ” DrypEn underneath ; and while gazing on 
that anguished countenance, we think we hear the 
cry which burst from his tortured breast when he 
was compelled to exclaim that in his age he had to 
write for bread. No. 80 is a portrait of the drama- 
tist Cotman—vulgar-looking as his works, and 
likely to attract no more attention now than his 
“Broad Grins.” In No. 81 we have. by Fuger, 
at Vienna, in the year 1800, a somewhat striking 
head of a man of another stamp—weak on shore, but 
magnificent on the quarter-deck—the immortal 
Netson, who, with all his weaknesses, will yet for 
ever be considered by the world as the greatest of 
all its naval commanders. 

We now enter the passage, and the first figure 
which arrests attention there is that of TrLLotson, 
somewhat irritable-looking in expression, but, ac- 
cording to the recognised standard, one of the most 
eminent of English divines. Close by him is Sir 
StamrorD RaFrr es, to whom the British crown is so 
much indebted for the consolidation of its power in 
the East. 

No. 64, the ever to be lamented Princess 
CHARLOTTE, again reconciles us to our present style 
of dress. It is impossible to look upon her high- 
placed waist, immediately under the arm-pits, 
without a smile, were not that smile instantly 
checked by the recollection of her hapless and early 
doom. Above her is Matruew Prior, who, though 
a poet, was made an ambassador; and in close 
proximity is Crive, No. 66, that stern and gloomy 
Eastern warrior, who even at this moment, 
when depicted in the midst of his fame, seems im- 
bued with that unhappy temperament from which, 
when it could no longer repose in its earthly frame, 
his phrenzied spirit sought relief in suicide! 

Above him are the portraits of two great men of: 
another order, and who have done more for the 
benefit of men—Jamrs Watt, the illustrious dis- 
coverer of the gigantic powers of steam, and 
HeERscnHeEL, the first of the name, who so signally 
raised our thoughts from this sublunary sphere, and 
directed them to the grandeurs of the heavens. 

But we must pause from further contemplation 
of this interesting collection, to which some attrac- 
tive additions have been made since this paper was 
written. We hope that the collection may increase 
so as to compel removal to a worthier residence. 
Meanwhile, our sketch may induce some readers to 
visit what is already an attractive and suggestive 
exhibition. : 
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Scattered throughout the kingdom, in national 
institutions such as the British Museum and 
Hampton Court Palace, in the halls of societies 
and corporations, and in private galleries, there are 
many original and unique portraits of English 
notables. When a suitable edifice is provided, we 
may hope that many of these pictures will be 
transferred to the NationaL Portrait GALLERY. 





FEMALE CAPRICE; OR, THE THREE 
WIVES. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


Yes! from the German: that is our excuse; for 
we hope no such injustice would be done to the 
sex by any English writer. We know human (or 
certainly woman) nature better than to couple to- 
gether, on our own responsibility, the two words 
forming the first title of our story. Do not, dear 
reader, apply the conduct of either of the three 
wives we are going to tell you about to yourself, 
anless the cap fits. 

On a bright sunshiny morning in the early 
summer, about two hours before noon, a young 
man and a serving maiden, both faithful domestics 
of the family in whose household they had been 
brought up, were with great care laying the break- 
fast-table of their young master and mistress, lately 
married. It was evidently a labour of love with 
both of them; for, had not Miss Emma herself 
taught Bettina to read and write, while both teacher 
and taught were but children? and had not the old 
squire, Miss Emma’s father, taken Hal, when left 
an orphan, into his house, and made him a first- 
rate serving-man? and were not he and Bettina 
(now betrothed) the trusty and loving servants of 
their young mistress and her bridegroom? So it 
was in every sense a labour of love, as was evident 
by the affectionate looks exchanged by the two 
servers, and the playful skirmish of words that 
passed between them. And they are arranging 
the table with more than usual care; for the old 
squire and his wife are coming to breakfast with 
their son and daughter for the first time since the 
marriage of the latter. 

At length the preparations are completed: Hal’s 
eyes scan the table up and down and across with 
the-keen gaze of a major-domo, and stops his tender 
and lively conversation with his companion with 
the words, “ Very good; the table is set.” 

Bettina, in her turn, gave a glance of approval, 
and confirmed it with the single word, “ Yes!” 

“That is not enough,” objected Hal: “ you must 
say as I did, Bettina, ‘ Very good ; the table is set.’ ” 

“ What for ?” asked the astonished maiden. 

“Tt is a custom in my part of the country,” 
returned Hal, “when one has completed any ap- 
pointed task, to say, by way of thanksgiving, ‘ Very 
good,’ or ‘It is well, such or such a business is 
done,’ or ‘Such an adventure has come to a happy 
end.’” 

Bettina, however, in the levity of her heart, would 
not be persuaded that there was anything but ab- 
surdity in uttering such words, as applied to the 
transactions of every day. Hal entreated her, for 
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his sake at least, to say them. “No”—because he 
wished it—“no;” and I am sorry to say that the 
young man took his Bettina urgently by the wrist, 
squeezing it with a most rough pressure, in the 
endeavour to force her to comply, till she broke 
away in petulant anger, and, stamping her foot, 
declared that “all was over between them!” 

As she rushed out of Hal’s presence, that worthy 
gave utterance to the following sentiment: “(Ca- 
price, thy name is Woman! Entreaties, tears, force, 
all have been in vain. I might have beaten her to 
a jelly, but she would not yield !” 

“Do not spoil Bettina’s figure thus,” said a 
voice, as the opposite door opened, “and let her 
live to change her mind!” So saying, the young 
squire, Alfred, entered the room, laughing heartily 
at the recollection of what he had overheard while 
writing in his study, which joined the parlour ; for 
the young couple, in the heat of their argument, 
had raised their voices higher than was prudent. 
Hal’s confusion may be better imagined than de- 
scribed; but his young master condescended to 
comfort him, and then gave directions for the 
bottle of claret, which must be put on the table, as 
his father-in-law liked that accompaniment to his 
déjetiner. 

As Hal left the room to visit the cellar, the 
young bride Emma entered, and before long her 
husband recounted to her, with much merriment, 
the conversation he had heard between their two 
servants. 

“ Bettina refused and Hal insisted, till at last 
they got into a regular quarrel; he tried to force 
her to say the words, but to the last she would not.” 

“And quite right!” was the unexpected reply 
from the lovely bride: “one might ask which was 
the most obstinate of the two?” 

“ Only,” said the husband, “he requested her to 
say it.” 

“ But it was an absurd request.” 

“Think you it was worth while to persist in 
an obstinate refusal of such a trifle?” asked the 
husband. 

“Just as little was it worth while for him to 
persist in the request. I do not consider Bettina 
to blame,” returned the lady, with a little warmth 
of manner, her foot impatiently tapping the foot- 
stool it rested on as she sat at her work. 

“ Well,” said the young squire, “do not let us 
quarrel about it: if I were to ask you to say 
anything, you would say it? I am convinced you 
would.” 

“ And suppose I would not ?” asked the wife in 
return, after a little laughing hesitation. 

“The case is not possible; let us put it to the 
proof,” said Alfred. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Emma eagerly; “ pray do 
not !” 

“TI beg you, Emma, just say once, to please me, 
‘Very good, the table is set.’ ” 

But alas ! the consequences of this simple request 
became even more serious than in the case already 
described; for it is well known that, when highly 
educated and polished members of society conde- 
scend to quarrel, their words are no less cutting, and 
the wounds inflicted are no less grievous, than those 
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which are exchanged between disputants of a lower 
grade. So, in this case, the wife insisted upon the 
folly of the request, and the husband declared that 
it was not now a matter of folly or wisdom, but a 
test of her affection for him. But she would not 
ield. 

: And now the loving bride sat working with 
unnecessary diligence, her face turned away from 
her husband, while the fond Alfred seized a news- 
paper—that refuge for perplexed husbands; but, 
after a few moments, he glanced over it at his wife, 
who refused to meet his eye; then, clearing his 
throat, and advancing a step or two he said, “ Have 
you thought better of it, my Emma? will you give 
over this perverseness ?” 

Emma threw down her work in a passion. 
“How! perverseness! You know I cannot endure 
that word ; and I am not perverse; but it is you 
who are so in this matter, to insist so obstinately 
on this piece of folly.” 

“But, Emma, understand me,” said Alfred; “ it 
is not that the thing of itself is of any importance, 
except to show me that you cannot refuse any- 
thing I ask you; I cannot bear the thought that 
you can say ‘no’ to any request of mine !” 

“Soh! I am never to say ‘no’ to you,” returned 
the now excited wife, “always ‘yes, yes, yes.” Ah! 
all men are alike : you do not want a loving com- 
panion, a sympathising friend; you require that a 
wife should be a slave. And thus the subjugation 
is to begin with an act of blind obedience; but I 
will never be a slave, not I! I will never yield 
my rights either to threats or to brute force.” 

«* And he shall be thy ruler,’ where is that said?” 
interposed the husband very gently. 

“T am right then!” cried Emma; “ you would 
be the ruler, and I am to be the slave; you are 
to command and I to obey. Oh, I acknowledge 
your rule in all fitting things, but never when your 
commands are unreasonable.” 

“These are grave expressions to apply to a mere 
joke” —— 

“Oh!” interrupted Emma, now fairly in tears, 
“you have made bitter earnest out of it!” 

What could the husband do? This was probably 
the first time that his bride had called tears to her 
aid in an argument with him. He could only 
hasten to her side and entreat her not to weep; but 
the reply was, “I cannot help it; you force these 
tears from me !” 

“What a monster have I suddenly become! 
Poor miserable woman, that destiny should have 
linked you to such an inhuman wretch !” 

This piece of irony made matters worse. 

“That is right,” said the insulted wife; “now 
add scorn to your cruelty ; who would have guessed 
this but an hour ago? Iwhowas so light-hearted 
and thought myself so happy—but now——” 

“But now,” continued Alfred, finishing the 
sentence for her, “there is no wife to be found so 
unhappy as yourself.” 

Emma’s tears flowed on, until her husband 
became uneasy on another account than the mere 
dislike to witness her suffering; he began to say 
to himself: “ What will the old people think? and 
they will be here immediately. Emma, wife, 
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darling, come, let us be friends: it is foolish thus 
to spoil so lovely a morning.” 

This address succeeded in inducing the lovely 
weeper to withdraw the handkerchief from her face, 
and softly to ask: “Do you think so? then why 
were you so hard upon me ?” 

“Well, now you see, I come to you to sue for 
peace,” pleaded Alfred; and taking his wife in his 
arms he whispered, “ Now you will say those few 
words for love of me!” 

Poor husband! never was he more mistaken 
than in supposing his gentle wife had yielded; for 
she tore herself from his embrace, more angry than 
ever, with the words, “ What, even now? still you 
ask this? you would begin the quarrel again ?” 

“T have come to you, dear wife, to soften you 
with kind words when you were angry; now it is 
for you to yield something.” 

Emma seemed to struggle with herself; she 
longed to be at peace with her husband, whom she 
fondly loved; she had only to whisper the words 
he asked her for, and all would be right between 
them; but pride came to the rescue. What! after 
all her determination, should she yield at last? So 
she wound up all her powers of resistance into one 
firm resolute “No! once for all, No!” 

Then the aggrieved husband broke out into the 
following speech: “It is enough, then; you know 
that it would please me that you should do this, 
and you will not do it. My request may be foolish; 
nevertheless, it is my request, and you will not 
fulfil it. It may be a caprice on my part, but your 
love should accommodate itself to my caprice. The 
words are nothing, but the proof of your affection 
is much, and that proof you will not give me. I 
have entreated, reasoned, commanded, tried every 
mode, but in vain; and you profess to love me, 
you who cannot in one little instance conquer a 
caprice, not even to show a kindness to your 
husband! Never say again that you love me!” 

This compendium of accusations was uttered 
while the speaker was pacing up and down the 
pretty parlour in a very excited state, and elicited 
from the accused, who leaned with her arms on 
the table, as if for support under her unwonted 
trials, the following reply :— 

“ What right have you to accuse me of perverse- 
ness or caprice? You acknowledge that it is a 
folly to ask me to say those words, and yet you 
persist. It would degrade me knowingly to com- 
mit a folly, and yet you ask me thus deliberately 
to degrade myself. Is this love? And then you 
see that your conduct pains me;” here the tears 
flowed plentifully again; “yet you continue cold 
and unmoved. On whose side, then, is the per- 
verseness? where is the lack of affection ?” 

How much more might have been said on either 
side it is impossible to tell, for at that moment 
Hal respectfully announced the approach of the 
expected visitors. Alfred whispered to his wife 
a caution not to let her parents see that she had 
been agitated, and she replied, “I don’t care; they 
may know all; J am not to blame:” and in this 
consciousness of injured innocence, Emma followed 
her husband to greet the beloved guests at the door. 

[To be continued.] 
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Lorp GAMBIER AND Lorp DuNDONALD.—A valued cor- 
respondent writes to point out an injustice done to Lord 
Gambier by the reviewer of Lord Dundonald’s Autobio- 
graphy, in No. 434 of “The Leisure Hour.” The par- 
tial success of the attack on the French fleet under Alle- 
mand (not Villeneuve,) certainly disappointed the English 
nation ; but Lord Gambier was acquitted in most honour- 
able terms by a court-martial which he demanded. As 
to Lord Gambier’s general courage and capacity, no 
whisper of doubt was ever heard till Lord Cochrane 
made his charge. His gallantry in the battle of June 
1st, 1794 (in which his ship, the “ Defence,” was one of 
the first that broke the French line,) having attracted 
the favourable notice of Lord Howe, he was promoted to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral the following year, and obtained 
a seat at the Board of Admiralty. His official life may be 
said to have terminated in the year 1814, in which he 
negotiated with the celebrated Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
the peace with the United States of North America, which 
has ever since continued happily unbroken. At the 
time of his decease he had attained the highest rank in 
his profession, having been appointed Admiral of the Fleet 
on the accession to the throne of his Majesty William rv. 
In a little volume by the late Rev C. I. La Trobe, “ Letters 
to My Children, written at Sea during a Voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1815,” (Seeleys,) a warm testi- 
mony is borne, from personal acquaintance, to the firm- 
ness and fidelity of Lord Gambier as a Christian, as well 
as his skill and bravery as a seaman. Like Havelock, a 
man of kindred spirit, Lord Gambier displayed that moral 
heroism which is far rarer and nobler than mere animal 
courage. 

Rosert Hauw’s First SERMON AT CAMBRIDGE.—The 
first sermon Mr. Hall delivered at Cambridge was on the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and its practical tendencies. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the service, one of the 
congregation went into the vestry and said, ‘Mr. Hall, 
this preaching won’t do for us: it will only suit a congre- 
gation of old women.” ‘Do you mean my sermon, or the 
doctrine?” Your doctrine.” ‘ Why is it that the doc- 
trine is fit only for old women?” ‘Because it may suit 
the musings of people tottering upon the brink of the grave, 
and who are eagerly seeking for comfort.” ‘Thank you, 
sir, for your concession. The doctrine will not suit peo- 
ple of any age unless it be true ; and if it be true, it is not 
fitted for the old alone but is equally important at any age.” 

A Tartar CHEESE SENT TO CuINA.—Cheeses of por- 
tentous weight and magnitude have been now and then 
presented to her Majesty Queen Victoria. On the other 
side of the Atiantic, our American cousins follow this 
fashion on high occasions. An ambitious New England 
farmer presented to the late Daniel Webster a cheese 
which was nearly of the circumference of a cart wheel, 
and which was so heavy as to require a cart to carry it. 
In China, where everything goes by contraries, we have 
the antithesis to the big cheeses of the west, in the Lilli- 
putian cheese which came all the way from Tartary as a 
present to the Emperor. It is made from mares’ milk, 
weighs one ounce and a half English, is cast in a mould 
not quite one inch in diameter by half an inch in thick- 
ness, and it has the Chinese character luk (which signi- 
fies “ happiness,’”’) stamped on the top.—From a private 
note-book, as quoted in the “ Chinese Repository.” 

Sacacity oF Pickons.—A correspondent writes: “ An 
extraordinary proof of the sagacity of the common purple 
pigeon has lately come before our notice. About January, 
1859, a French merchant vessel came into the Lowestoft 
harbour for repairs. On board were some pigeons which 
the crew had brought from the Danube: they were allowed 
full liberty to fly about, as they always returned to the ship 
at night. One morning, the wind and tide being fair, the 
vessel put out of port during the absence of these birds, 
when, on their return finding themselves forsaken by 
their protectors, they at once took refuge under the eaves 





of a house inhabited by a gentleman who had several times 
been on board their late home, to converse with the captain 
and crew. Here they remained, built their nests, and 
reared their young ones. It seems that instinct must 
have led them to this particular spot, for the house stood 
in arow; and why should they have chosen that one house 
out of the whole twenty, and also in preference toa neigh- 
bouring dove-cot then unoccupied? During the summer 
the house was let to strangers, but on the owner's return 
he found the pigeons still there, and the old hen bird was 
perfectly tame to him, coming to the window at his call 
and eating out of his hand, whereas it flew away at any 
other person’s approach. They still remain in the same 
place, and have increased from two to eight in number, 


Sacacity or a Cat.—Another correspondent writes: 
“Having seen, in Number 427 of the ‘ The Leisure Hour, 
an account of the wonderful journey performed by a grey- 
hound, I send you an account of a scarcely less remark- 
able journey undertaken by acat. Ina parish in Norfolk, 
not six miles from the town of Bungay, lived a clergyman, 
who, having a cat, sentenced it to transportation for life, 
because it had committed certain depredations on his lar- 
der. But the worthy gentleman found it far easier to 
pronounce that sentence than to carry it into execution. 
Poor puss was first taken to Bungay, but had hardly got 
there when she escaped, and was soon at home again. Her 
first exploit was, of course, an attack on hermaster’s larder, 
and he, highly incensed, determined to send her away adis- 
tance which, as he expressed it, ‘ she would not walk ina 
hurry.’ He accordingly gave her toa person living at Fa- 
kenham, distant at least forty miles. The man called forher 
in the morning, and carried her off in a bag, that she might 
not know by what road he went. Vain hope! She knew 
well enough the way home, as he found to his cost when, 
directly the house-door was opened the next morning, she 
rushed out, and he saw nomoreofher. The night after, a 
faint mewing was heard, but no attention was paid to it. 
However, on opening the door next morning, there lay the 
very cat which he thought was forty miles away, her feet 
all cut and blistered from the hardness of the road, and her 
silky fur all clotted and matted together with dust and gore. 
She had her reward. However her thievish propensities 
might annoy him, the worthy vicar resolved never again 
to send her away from the home she loved so well and 
exerted herself so nobly to regain. I do not attempt to 
account for the instinct which enabled her to find her way 
back forty miles which she had travelled blindfold : Isim- 
ply state the facts.” 


Howarb THE PuiLantHropist.—Howard was no genius, 
nor even a man of large intellect, but simply a plain prac- 
tical English gentleman, modest and pious, and ever doing 
his work in the full consciousness that the eye of the great 
Task-master was upon him. But we venerate him none 
the less on that account. Even the mediocrity of his 
powers has been in one respect anadvantage. An Oliver 
Cromwell could have had no successor in any work that 
fully taxed his powers: John Howard has had many. 
Howard was the founder of a new order of chivalry in 
England ; and for at least this involuntary portion of his 
work, the very mediocrity of his intellect fitted him, we 
repeat, all the more. He showed how very much could 
be done by the “ single talent well employed.” There can 
be no doubt that some of his followers have pursued the 
course which he was the first to indicate, too far. Pri- 
sons are places of punishment, and while they ought to 
be freed from all deleterious influences, moral and physi- 
cal, should never be rendered even equal in comfort to the 
homes of the industrious poor; and we are convince 
that Howard, with his plain common sense, would have 
been the first to repudiate the folly that has converted 
some of them into palaces. Howard was a genuine re- 
presentative and descendant of the old English Puritans, 
and the great originator of both prison and sanitary Te 
form.—Hugh Miller. 





